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Introduction 


Ancient Greek and Roman literature contains rich troves of folklore 
and popular beliefs, many of which have counterparts in modern 
contemporary legends. For a number of reasons, today's folklorists 
are generally unaware that valuable primary source material from 
antiquity exists in English translation (for a wide selection of Greek 
and Latin literature in translation, see the Loeb Classical Library 
volumes in any good library). Classical scholars have published 
numerous studies of legends, myths and folklore from antiquity, yet 
their work remains generally unknown to folklore scholars. And for 
their part, most classicists have no idea that analogues of what they 
consider to be tales confined to the ancient Greco-Roman world 
still circulate today. 


Both disciplines would reap benefits if they renewed their 
acquaintance. (The estrangement between classics and folklore 
since the 1920s is discussed in William Hansen's insightful essay of 
1997, "Mythology and Folktale Typology: Chronicle of a Failed 
Scholarly Revolution," in Journal of Folklore Research 34; see also 
the interview in Folklore Forum 29 [1998]:91-108, esp. 101-3). 


The lack of communication between classicists and folklorists is 
manifested in the dearth of classical examples in folklore motif 
indexes and reflected in the lack of classical scholarship in the most 
up-to-date folklore bibliographies. In Contemporary Legend: A 
Folklore Bibliography (New York: Garland, 1993), for example, 
Gillian Bennett and Paul Smith annotated 1,116 publications from 
ten countries and in eight languages, drawing together international 
legends from a "very wide range of material ... in many different 
sorts of communication-modes and over a surprisingly long time- 
span." The compilers expressed surprise that analogues of :modern 
contemporary legends existed "as long ago" as the sixteenth 
century (p. xvii). 


As a Classical folklorist, | was dismayed to find only three entries 
representing legends from antiquity in the Contemporary Legend 
Bibliography. Those three--Raymond Himelick's 1946 note on the 
"Poisoned Dress" in ancient Greek legend, Bill Ellis's 1983 article on 
the ancient Roman roots of the "Blood Libel" legend, and my 1991 
note on classical Greek parallels of a Gulf War legend--were 
published in folklore journals, which accounts for their inclusion. 
When I contacted Bennett and Smith about classical folklore's 
regrettably low profile, they, encouraged me to gather this list of 
classical legend publications of interest to the 
folklore/contemporary legend community. This bibliography of 
classical folklore scholarship is not intended to be exhaustive, of 
course, but it does demonstrate the wide variety of sources and 
commentaries available on ancient myth and popular lore. | hope 
that this list will encourage a new and creative dialogue between 
those who study legends and beliefs that were current in the 
ancient world and those who investigate recurrent legends of the 
present day. 


Traditionally, most ancient folk material has appeared in 
publications directed toward antiquarians. In 1994, however, John 
Miles Foley noted a "burgeoning of scholarly activity in ancient 
Greek studies" with "direct relevance for folklorists" in his review 
essay of six exemplary classical books for the Journal of American 
Folklore. A small group of scholars who define themselves as 
classical folklorists are making an effort to communicate with 
colleagues in folklore by publishing their findings in folklore- 
oriented journals as well as classical venues. Classical folklore goes 
by many aliases: popular literature, oral tales, folk tale, myth, novel, 
paradoxography, and recurrent, international, or migratory legends. 
The problem of clear terminology--whether "contemporary" can 
refer to tales that circulated in past societies—-is unresolved. The 
difficulty of identifying a recognised field of classical legend studies 
is compounded by the negative perceptions of "popular folklore" 
among traditional classicists and ancient historians, many of whom 
would be surprised to find themselves cited here. The lack of a 
motif or theme index for classical mythology and folklore is another 
serious drawback to comparative study of ancient material. | can 
report, however, that in June 1999 an international group of 
classical scholars, folklorists, and others such as art historians, met 
at the Norwegian Institute at Greece to discuss the creation of a 


Motif Index of Classical Antiquity, modelled on motif indexes 
published by folklorists. 


This annotated bibliography was compiled in consultation with 
classical folklorists and scholars of ancient literature, religion, 
magic and history. The list of more than 150 publications embraces 
a broad range of classical legend methodologies and material. (A 
few highly recommended entries that | have not seen appear 
without annotation.) | concentrate on recent works in English, but 
pioneers, old standards, and unique texts (such as Calame, 
Hartland, Jedrkiewicz, Oesterley, Rose) are included, along with 
previous bibliographies (Carnes, McCartney, Perry, Scobie). A few 
classical legend studies have been reviewed in folklore journals (for 
example, Carnes, Wiseman, Hansen, Gantz, Gardner, Reece) and the 
Journal of Folklore Research devoted an issue to classical folklore in 
1983 (vol. 23:2/3). Some new translations and commentaries of 
ancient writings are veritable treasuries of ancient popular beliefs 
(Hansen, Stem, Temple). For non-classicists who want to work with 
classical lore, the previously mentioned Loeb volumes, and the 
encyclopaedic works by Gantz and Rose are indispensable. (I also 
recommend the 1993 Oxford Guide to Classical Mythology in the 
Arts, 2 vols, and the Oxford Classical Dictionary, 3rd edn.) William 
Hansen's book in progress on more than one hundred international 
oral tales with parallels in ancient Greek and Roman literature will 
be a landmark in classical folklore (see later). 


Anyone interested in the stories that circulated in ancient Greece 
and Rome, either in their historical and narrative context or in 
comparison with modern lore, will find here a fine array of primary 
and secondary sources under-utilised by most students of 
international or migratory legends. Studies that explicitly compare 
motifs and meanings of ancient and modern beliefs and tales (for 
example, Dodds, Dundes, Ellis, Felton, Hansen, Lawrence, Levine, 
Leavy, Mayor, Panofsky, Payne, Penzer, and Sobol) are of special 
interest to contemporary legend scholars. Classical folklorists have 
analysed the meaning of UFOs in ancient Rome, prototypical 
vampire tales, voodoo dolls, "Poison Dresses" in ancient Greek 
myths, a "Choking Doberman" urban legend in the late Roman 
empire, the earliest recorded ghost stories, Swan Maidens as 
"runaway brides," Greek epics in modern comics and science fiction, 
ancient "ouija boards," and rumours of flexible glass as an 
"Improved Product" legend in ancient Rome. | hope that these 


examples will stimulate fellow folklorists to search out the ancient 
parallels of what may appear to be newly emergent urban legends, 
and invite them to delve into ancient folklore for its own sake. 


| would like to thank Bob Daniel, Lowell Edmunds, Christopher 
Faraone, Debbie Felton, Bill Hansen, Stefano Jedrkiewicz, Sarah Iles 
Johnston, David Jordan, Larry Kim, Henrik Lassen, and Liz Locke for 
valuable suggestions. 
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